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American Leadership in the Cold War 


T is now almost a decade since World War II 

came to an end. In that decade many things 
which were obscure have gradually been clarified 
and other realities which were not yet definite have 
gradually developed. Many of these tendencies and 
forces on the international scene have been vividly 
expressed in happenings of the past months. It is 
well, therefore, to seek to enumerate them. The 
important tendencies and facts could be summarized 
under four points : 

1) It is clear that Russia does not want a general 
war. 2) The contest between tyranny and democ- 
racy is complicated by the political facts in Asia and 
the Near East where the history of colonialism and 
the decay of an old feudal order introduce facts 
which obscure the realities of the basic contest. 3) 
The integration of Europe for the purpose of de- 
fense against communist aggression is made more 
difficult because the fear of the old foe, Germany, 
which prevents the nations from reaching an easy 
accord against the present Russian foe. 4) Through- 
out this decade, and particularly in the past year, 
anti-American sentiment has been rising. This may 
be due in part to our inability to measure the first 
three realities correctly or to satisfy our weaker 
allies that we are fully cognizant of the hazards of 
the contest in which we stand. 

In regard to the first point, it will be remembered 
that at the conclusion of the war many people had 
the illusion that Russia would become our partner 
for world peace if we only had the grace to trust 
her. The intransigeance of the communist dog- 
matism and the ruthlessness of the Russia program 
was not clearly seen by many of our statesmen, in- 
cluding Roosevelt and Eisenhower. On the other 
hand, when disillusionment began to set in, it was 
widely believed particularly in military circles that 
the Soviets were plotting a general war against us. 
After a decade of observing this unscrupulous and 
ruthless, but also cool and calculating, foe it be- 
comes apparent that our hopes were dupes and our 
fears were liars. The communist system is based 
upon a demonic political religion and its dogmas 
make it very difficult to reach any accommodation 
with it even on minor points. On the other hand, 
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it is not identical with Nazism. It has a broader 
geographic base, a smaller sense of urgency, and 
political means of aggression, which make it less 
liable to resort to military means, though it is not 
adverse to military adventure if it does not involve 
the peril of a universal war. It is now fairly clear 
that the Russians are intent on avoiding such a war 
as much as we are and probably more so. We do not 
therefore face an imminent or inevitable catastro- 
phe, though some of our military leaders are tempted 
to play on the old fears to keep us on our toes, prob- 
ably because military leaders cannot comprehend 
the kind of moral and political contest in which we 
are in fact engaged. This is a mortal conflict in 
which a misstep on either side may lead to disaster. 
But it is a contest in which it is more important to 
avoid the ultimate military and atomic issue than to 
assure victory in such a conflict. In Mr. Church- 
ill’s phrase, that would only be a “victory on a heap 
of ruins.” 

The second important fact concerns the neutrality 
of Asia or its capitulation to Communism, these 
alternatives being respectively symbolized by India 
and China. The continued attractive power of Com- 
munism in Asia was forcefully brought to our at- 
tention by the defeat of the French in Indo-china. 
It was indeed a military defeat. But fortunately 
the counsels of Admiral Radford to change the 
course of history in Indo-China by the commitment 
of more military aid were not heeded. The simple 
fact is that the military defeat was caused by the 
underlying political and moral weakness of the west- 
ern cause, symbolized by the tardiness of the French 
in satisfying the national aspirations of the Indo- 
Chinese nations. In such a situation the application 
of pure military power accentuates the basic moral 
and political weakness. Military power is indispen- 
sable as an ultima ratio, but it can never compen- 
sate for the lack of basic moral and_ political 
strength, which must be the chief weapon in any 
cause. That is a fact which we have not yet learned 
in regard to China. Therefore our leaders engage 
in vain plans and hopes for the military conquest 
of China. 

The third basic fact in the total situation was viv- 
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idly brought to our attention by the defeat of EDC 
in the French parliament. That fact is that the fears 
of the aneient foe color the plans and calculations 
for the future of the peoples of Europe, and not 
merely the French. This fear may or may not be 
“rational” but it is in any event a political fact to 
be reckoned with. Had we reckoned with it cor- 
rectly and had we considered that of all the nations 
in the European Defence Community France alone 
was asked to sacrifice national sovereignty without an 
adequate reward for the sacrifice, we would not have 
placed all the eggs of European unification in the 
basket of EDC. Fortunately some less dubious poli- 
cies of unification are in the process of being worked 
out and the cause of European unity is not hopeless. 
But this defeat must teach us that we cannot dis- 
miss fears of other nations just because we do not 
share them. 

The fourth reality in the international situation, 
the almost catastrophic loss of American prestige 
in the whole world, follows inevitably from the 
conviction of our allies that we have not been cog- 
nizant of the first three realities. 

We are almost universally suspected of being more 
intent on assuring victory in a possible conflict than 
in avoiding it. Some of the criticisms directed 
against us are prompted by envy of our wealth and 
of our power. Some of the animus is due to the 
fact that we bear responsibilities for hard decisions, 
which those who have less responsibility need not 
take. But even if we discount these subjective fac- 
tors, the fact remains that the world does not trust 
our patience or our prudence. It has no confidence 
in our leadership in a cause in which victory over 
chaos can only be won by careful and prudent cal- 
culations of all factors involved. 

Undoubtedly our reliance on military power in 
Asia, our talk of “massive retaliation,” our support 
of the old nationalist government of China and our 
inability to recognize the revolutionary currents in 
Asian history which Communism exploits but which 
it did not create, all these facts have led to a loss 
of American prestige. 

Beside such factors our miscalculations in regard 
to France and Germany, in which incidentally both 
Democratic and Republican administrations were in- 
volved, is comparatively minor. Nevertheless the 
anti-American sentiment in France has reached al- 
most hysterical proportions. 


The only hopeful aspect in the situation is that 
the President himself does not seem to share the 
extreme and hysterical views which have cost us so 
much. There is of course no indication that he has 
the personal force to counter them. Our main reli- 
ance must be on the common sense of the American 
people. 





It would be nice if Christian humility could rein- 
force this common sense and we could express a 
faith which can set limits to the pride of a great 
nation. Undoubtedly our lack of wisdom in the com- 
plexities of international politics is due not so much 
to ignorance as to the vainglorious imaginations of 
a nation which bestrides this narrow world like a 
huge colossus! A nation as strong as ours must 
possess some resources not immediately obvious 
among us, if it would escape the blindness of mere 
self-esteem. 

If our power tempts us to pride, the easy and com- 
fortable circumstances of our brief existence as a 
nation make it difficult for us to exercise the patience 
which is now necessary to live with, and to outlast, 
an evil system. This is not a matter of great exer- 
tions for a decade but a matter of living under stress 
for a century or two. We must acquire the humility 
to be sufferable to our friends and the patience to 
outlast an unscrupulous foe. R.N. 


Church News and Notes 


Russians Told 
U. S. Sponsored Evanston Assembly 


London (RNS)—Soviet radio commentators charged 
that the United States “organized” the recent Second As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches at Evanston, 
Ill., “solely for the purpose of making political capital 
out of it.” 

“The fact that President Eisenhower spoke at this 
rally proves this beyond the shadow of a doubt,” one 
Moscow commentator said. 

The Evanston charge was made by broadcasters as 
Russian press and radio organs continued the anti- 
religious propaganda campaign which has been going 
full blast for several weeks. 


Uproar Marks Rally 
Addressed By Hromadka 


Melbourne, Australia (RNS)—A peace rally here 
addressed by Dr. Josef Hromadka, Czech Protestant 
theologian, turned into about as wild a meeting as Mel- 
bourne has ever known. 

Anti-communists heckled Dr. Hromadka constantly 
and shouted epithets at him in foreign languages. Others 
in the audience cheered and applauded the Prague 
churchman in a counter-demonstration. 

Several skirmishes took place in the hall but police 
prevented any serious brawl. The uproar reached a 
climax when Dr. Hromadka said that though there were 
tendencies toward concentration camps in his country 
until 1948 or 1949, there was now no such trend. 

This statement produced shouting and shaking of fists 
at the platform, with some of the demonstrators march- 
ing up and down the aisles. 

Prior to the start of the rally, anti-communist 
demonstrators paraded outside the hall. When Dr. 


(Continued on page 134) 
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We want to give a simple and honest report 
to our readers of the conditions for survival 
of Christianity and Crisis. Our modest journal 
was born more than a decade ago in the 
impending crisis of World War Il. We 
thought that a journal was required to inter- 
pret the relevance of the Christian faith to the 
great contemporary issues of our age. These 
issues have become more and more urgent. We 
have sought to the best of our ability to find 
the best interpreters of the Christian faith and 
its relevance to these issues. 


It is not for us to say how well we have suc- 
ceeded. We can only report two facts of inter- 
est to us and to our readers. The one, a 
hopeful fact, is that we have won a small body 
of loyal friends who regard our service as of 
some value to them. They have insisted on 
maintaining the life of the journal. The other, 
not so pleasant, fact is that we have never 
been able to issue the journal without the sup- 
port of subsidies. We require a dollar more 





To the Readers and Friends of Christianity and Crisis— 


per subscription than the reader is asked to 
pay. In short, that is about $5000 per year. 

We have secured a little less than that 
through the average year. As a result we are 
periodically embarrassed financially. We are 
embarrassed now chiefly because we have lost 


some of our most generous supporters through 
death. 


Therefore, we make this explanation and ap- 
peal to our readers. If any of them are able 
and disposed to contribute to our sustaining 
fund in any amount from one to a hundred 
dollars, they will help to prolong the life of 
our journal. We do not promise or threaten 
to go on forever. We merely desire to serve 
the Church and our generation as long as a 
sufficient number of friends regard our serv- 


ices as worthwhile. R.N. and J.C.B. 


Ed. note—Contributions are deductible for 
tax purposes. Make checks payable to Chris- 
tianity and Crisis, Inc. 








Evanston in Retrospect 


VAN DUSEN 


HENRY P. 


” E intend to stay together.” 

This was final word of the First Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches in its “Message” 
to the Churches and to the world on its adjournment 
at Amsterdam on September 4, 1948. This declara- 
tion of intention became something of a slogan for 
the World Council during the six-year period be- 
tween the First and Second Assemblies, worn a bit 
threadbare by reiteration. It furnished the refrain 
for Bisohp Oxnam’s sermon at the opening service 
of the Second Assembly at Evanston on August 15, 
1954. 

The most important question regarding Evanston 
was not “What would the Assembly say or do?” or 
“Would delegates from ‘beyond the curtain’ attend ?” 
or any other of the half-dozen issues most widely 
canvassed in the secular and religious press. By all 
odds the most important question regarding Evans- 
ton was, “What would the Second Assembly reveal 
concerning the life of the World Council, its health 
or sickness, its growth or limitations, at the con- 
clusion of the ‘First Six Years’ of its formal 
existence ?” 


II 


The answer to that crucial question was by no 
means certain in advance. The World Council had 
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been born at Amsterdam in the immediate after- 
math of World War II, in an atmosphere charged 
with chagrin, penitence and solemnity over the war 
and with eagerness for renewed contact, fellowship 
and collaboration on the part of all the churches. 
I-veryone was concerned to stress agreements and 
common aspirations, to overlook or play down dif- 
ferences and divisions. 

The six years between Amsterdam and Evanston 
had been not only a time of critical testing for the 
World Council; it had also been a peculiarly diff- 
cult period in the life of the world, marked by 
steadily aggravating strains and stresses. People’s 
nerves became progressively harried and “on edge” 
as the “cold war” dragged on and the international 
situation deteriorated. 

Within the constituency of the World Council, 
there had been an upsurge of world denominational- 
ism, and two of the largest and most influential con- 
fessions, the Reformed-Presbyterian and the An- 
glican, had scheduled world assemblies immediately 
before Evanston. Then one had to anticipate an al- 
most inevitable pendulum-swing which characterizes 
all such movements and had marked previous con- 
ferences in the ecumenical series, whereby ardent 
enthusiasm tends to give place to critical pessimism, 
and a somewhat exaggerated stress on agreements 








tends to be succeeded by a no less exaggerated in- 
sistence on differences. Moreover, there were special 
embarrassments and disadvantages in holding a 
world Christian assembly in the United States in 
1954. Perhaps most ominous of all for the success 
of Evanston, the ‘‘main theme” chosen for the As- 
sembly had already proven confusing, controversial 
and divisive. The Second Assembly promised to be 
both more difficult and more decisive than the First. 
Dr. Visser ’t Hooft voiced the uncertainty of all 
World Council leaders when he stressed repeatedly 
in the weeks before Evanston that no one could 
forecast what this Assembly would be like or what 
its outcome would be. 


Ill 


None of the special difficulties anticipated in ad- 
vance materialized as a serious impediment to the 
effectiveness of the Assembly. Delegates from 
“beyond the curtain” were present in strength and 
took their full part. The Reformed and Anglican 
gatherings at Princeton and Minneapolis just before 
Evanston brought their representatives to the As- 
sembly even more convinced and ardent supporters 
of the World Council. There was no “pendulum- 
swing” from the initial enthusiasm of Amsterdam, 
but marked and strong advance at every significant 
point. The deepening international crisis strength- 
ened ecumenical unity. Even the confusion over the 
main theme and the tangled issues of eschatology 
proved a blessing in disguise; while it precipitated 
the sharpest and most inconclusive debates, it also 
compelled the Assembly to discover its own mind 
and to struggle through to a united articulation. 

Out of the deliberations in the three successive 
phases of the program—concerned respectively with 
the main theme, the business of the World Council, 
and the six subsidiary themes—especially as these 
found expression in the concluding plenary sessions, 
came the answer to the “great uncertainty” regarding 
Evanston. It was an unmistakably, unchallengably 
clear and decisive answer. 


IV 


This Assembly found its corporate mind and 
voice surprisingly early and under rather unfavor- 
able circumstances—not when meeting as a whole in 
plenary session but when fragmented into small dis- 
cussion groups, and not while considering routine 
items of World Council business or the familiar sec- 
tion topics but while struggling with the obscure 
and much-controverted “Report of the Advisory 
Commission on the Main Theme” of the Assembly. 
It will be recalled that this report had been wrought 
out over a series of three annual meetings by a distin- 
guished group of high echelon theologians, and that 
its purpose was to supply the Assembly with material 


1 Some of these difficulties were summarized in an article 
entitled “Looking Toward Evanston” in Christianity and 
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on the Christian hope which might constitute the 
substance if not the precise text of what the Assem- 
bly itself would say on the subject. The officers and 
some members of the Advisory Commission hoped 
that the Assembly would adopt the commission’s 
report as its own. The central committee had recom- 
mended that the Assembly send the report to the 
churches with hearty commendation if not full en- 
dorsement. As reports came in daily from the As- 
sembly groups on the main theme, it was apparent 
that, while the direction of discussion varied some- 
what in different groups, the delegates of the 
churches knew exactly what they thought of the Ad- 
visory Commission’s Report and what they wished 
to say on Christian hope. Although appreciative of 
the Commission’s devotion and grateful for much 
in its document, the Assembly was also sharply 
critical at many points. It had no intention of ac- 
cepting the Report as its own statement, and every 
effort by representatives of the Commission to win 
endorsement for the report was decisively rebuffed. 
Nor were the delegates prepared to follow the Cen- 
tral Committee’s recommendation precisely. The 
Assembly was unwilling to send the Advisory Com- 
mission’s Report to the churches at all unless accom- 
panied by a fairly full statement of the Assembly’s 
criticisms of the report plus a summary of its own 
views on Christian hope. 

When this matter came to the floor in plenary 
session, the Assembly found itself involved in com- 
plicated and difficult controversy. It required much 
of two days and no fewer than eight revisions of the 
text before the Assembly had a covering-statement 
which satisfied it. The press was understandably 


confused and told the world that the World Council 


was sharply rifted by a theological wrangle. Actu- 
ally, the discussion was healthy, a sign of vitality 
not disease; and its outcome was sound, moderate 
and constructive. An attempt, sponsored by biblical 
literalists, to include a declaration of God’s special 
purpose for Israel was defeated. An attempt, sup- 
ported by extreme eschatologists, to exclude affirma- 
tions of the present powerful work of Christ and the 
Holy Spirit as “witnesses to His coming” and 
“tokens of hope,” was likewise rejected. 

The Assembly’s experience in its consideration of 
Christian hope is significant, not only because it 
had to do with the main theme and because it pro- 
voked the most spirited debate, but also because it 
was prophetic of the Assembly’s handling of all its 
business. 


V 


The permanent significance of the Evanston As- 
sembly will be judged by the general public largely 
in terms of the press-reports which poured almost 
daily into the columns of not only the metropolitan 
newspapers but even small town journals. That im- 
pression has been fixed, and will not be greatly 
changed by subsequent interpretations. 
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By conscientious church people, the permanent 
significance of the Evanston Assembly will be judged 
largely on the basis of its printed documents, for 
these constitute almost the only material for such a 
judgment. And there is much in those declarations 
which justifies careful study. 

It is safe to predict, however, that Christian his- 
torians a century or half-century hence, if they take 
note of the Evanston Assembly at all, will discover 
its greatest significance not in those features which 
caught the imagination of the press and through 
them of the general public, and not in its formal 
pronouncements however weighty and valuable, but 
precisely in the answer it gave to the query with 
which we began, in what it revealed about “the great 
new fact of our era... one great ground of hope 
for the coming days—this world-wide Christian fel- 
lowship, this ecumenical movement’’ . . . this World 
Council of Churches. 

Here were 500 officially-appointed representatives 
of churches of Christ throughout the world. Most 
of them had never seen each other before. They 
spoke in three “official” languages and dozens of na- 
tive tongues. They came out of the most diverse 
historic, racial, national and cultural backgrounds. 
They represented most of the major branches of 
Christendom, eight or ten great confessional groups 
and a hundred lesser autonomous units. They were 
dealing with some of the most difficult, complex and 
controversial issues which disturb the unity of Chris- 
tians. Yet, within a fortnight, they became a true 
corporate body, an organism, with different and 
often contrasted members and groups, but unmis- 
takably and firmly “one body’—a world-girdling 
democracy of the followers of Christ. 

To one who watched the procedures of the As- 
sembly from a favored vantage-point and against 
the background of the half-century development of 
which Evanston was the culmination, these indubi- 
table facts stood forth: 


1. The World Council is securely and firmly 
rooted in the regard and loyalty of its member- 
churches. At Evanston, as at Amsterdam, those 
member-churches were represented, in virtually 
every case, by their most responsible and influential 
leaders. But they were there, not primarily each to 
“speak for his own church,” but as “World-Council- 
men” to concert and plan together for this world 
body which all delight to claim as their own and 
which truly represents them all. 

2. That sense of “belonging,” of “insidedness,” 
even of “possession,” both created a new sense of 
responsibility in almost every delegate and gave 
a quite new freedom and verve and vitality to dis- 
cussion, especially in groups, committees and _ sec- 
tions, but also even in the plenary sessions. The 
Time correspondent shrewdly commented: “This as- 


2 William Temple’s oft-quoted words. 
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sembly argues much more freely than earlier ecu- 
menical meetings seem to have done. People know 
that the movement is not going to split now, so they 
don’t tread on eggs the way they used to.” ® 


3. Despite the appallingly difficult physical condi- 
tions in the plenary sessions—a cavernous sports- 
arena, with delegates scattered across the floor in a 
space nearly a hundred yards square, and an ampli- 
fying system so inadequate that officers on the plat- 
form could understand speakers standing a few feet 
from them only by the use of ear-phones—the As- 
sembly succeeded in carrying forward a thoroughly 
sound and constructive democratic process. To one 
who had the privilege of surveying what was trans- 
piring from the vantage point of the platform, it 
was sheer joy to watch the Assembly function. 

Here was a responsible body of elected represen- 
tatives, deeply committed to their tasks, clear and 
confident in their judgments, firmly resisting ex- 
ternal authority however weighty, rejecting with 
well-nigh infallible intuition extremes of all kinds, 
turning a cold ear to dogmatisms of self-designated 
authorities, determined that the corporate mind 
should prevail and entirely competent to make cer- 
tain that it did so. Never for long was it uncertain 
as to its own conviction. And never for an instant 
was there slackening in resolve that the will of the 
Assembly should prevail. Almost always, it sus- 
tained the wisdom of its own leadership when chal- 
lenged ; and, even when it overruled their proposals, 
it was the authentic expression of an intelligent and 
determined democratic will. As one who had the 
task of guiding some of the plenary meetings and of 
observing most of the others from the platform, it 
was the most effective and satisfactory democratic 
assembly which I have ever had the privilege of 
chairing. 

4. There were differences of outlook and convic- 
tion, to be sure. And there was sharp debate, lead- 
ing to close divisions on some issues. But when de- 
cisions were once taken, sometimes by narrow mar- 
gins, there was instantaneous acceptance of majority 
judgment in accordance with true democratic faith 
as well as accepted democratic procedures. So far as 
I am aware, no one left Evanston aggrieved or re- 
sentful or disaffected. The overarching fact is that, 
despite differences and disagreements, there were no 
deep or ominous rifts within this body—this most 
widely representative assemblage of the followers of 
Christ which has ever come together. And the rela- 
tive inconsequence of the sharpest divisions is fur- 
ther underscored by one other fact which Evanston 
disclosed and which has thus far hardly been noted. 
It is perhaps the most important single fact about 
ecumenical Christianity today. 


5. No phrase has been more repeated on ecumeni- 
cal lips in recent years than professions of shame 


3 Issue of September 6, 1954. 








and penitence for “the scandal of our unhappy 
divisions.” 


What did Evanston reveal regarding “unhappy 
divisions” within the Church of Christ? In the Faith 
and Order document occurs a sentence which in 
the early drafts, declared: ‘“We have discovered that 
the old confessional divisions are being criss-crossed 
by new lines of sympathy and agreement.” Under 
some pressure, this sentence was revised to read: 
“We have discovered that the old confessional 
divisions are being criss-crossed by new lines of 
agreement and disagreement.” The purpose of the 
revision was not further to aggravate Christians’ 
guilt-consciousness over their differences; it was to 
remind the Assembly of where the really crucial 
division, as reflected in its discussions, lie. 


The Evanston Assembly was sharply divided on 
a number of issues, although none which seriously 
threatened to disrupt its underlying unity. Spirited 
debates concluded by fairly close votes showed just 
what those issues were, how insistently contradictory 
views were held, and how deep was the sense of 
difference and estrangement between those who 
found themselves compelled to take opposite sides 
on the divisions. 


There were matters on which members of the As- 
sembly felt strongly that a right reading of the 
mind of Christ was at stake. But, almost certainly, 
the sense of spiritual alienation from fellow-Chris- 
tians who read that mind otherwise was far keener 


thar. from fellow-Christians whose membership 
within a different confessional tradition automati- 
cally located them at a different spot on the floor of 
the Assembly. These were matters on which dele- 
gates were ‘separated from each other,’ on which 
there was “division in the Church.” On each ques- 
tion, the Assembly divided. In no case did the divi- 
sions reveal any discoverable parallel to confessional 
or national alignments. 

In summary, on the matters on which the World 
Council is really divided and where contradictory 
views are strongly held and matter deeply, the lines 
of cleavage cut across all confessional and national 
allegiances. 


VI 


The World Council’s First Assembly at Amster- 
dam had declared: “We intend to stay together.” 

The Second Assembly at Evanston went further : 
“To stay together is not enough. We must go for- 
ward. As we learn more of our unity in Christ, it 
becomes the more intolerable that we should be di- 
vided.” And: “At Amsterdam, we said that we 
intended to stay together. He has kept us together. 
... We dedicate ourselves to God anew, that he may 
enable us to grow together.” The Evanston Assem- 
bly might have added, in the great scriptural fore- 
cast which furnished the text for its closing serv- 
ice: “.. . until we all come together, in the unity of 
the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
to mature manhood, to the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ.” 


The World Church: News and Notes 


(Continued from page 130) 


Hromadka arrived they greeted him with hoots, bitter 
interjections and accusations that he was a “communist 
agent.” 

The demonstrators, mostly recent immigrants from 
Europe, followed Dr. Hromadka into the hall and jeered 
deafeningly, shouting “Out Hromadka!” when he strode 
onto the stage. 


Mr. Owen finally agreed to the demonstrators’ de- 
mands that after Dr. Hromadka had spoken, a repre- 
sentative of the Free Anti-Communist Czechs in Austra- 
lia could have the floor. 

The rally was sponsored by the Peace Quest Forum, 
a committee of Melbourne clergymen. 

Dr. Hromadka told the audience he brought greetings 
from the people of Czechoslovakia to all Australians. 
He said he was not a politician, but had come here to 
seek mutual understanding and better relations. 

Australians, he added, had “political notions” of what 
was going on in Czechoslovakia. Actually, he said, 
things were much different. 

“If you look at people, blind to everything, but their 
weaknesses,” he said, ‘“‘you’ll certainly find weaknesses.” 

“Vou’ll find weaknesses in us,” he went on, “but 
they are honest ones.” He asserted that his people’s 
aspirations and aims were the same as those of his 


hearers, saying, “We differ in our approach, but the 
fundamentals are the same.” Dr. Hromadka said that 
he hadn’t once compromised his Christian principles. 

Later, commenting on the rally, he said: “I have at- 
tended many meetings but none has ever been like 
this. I didn’t come here to impose any social or eco- 
nomic system on the Australian people. Neither did I 
come to indoctrinate them in any particular political 
belief. Mine was a goodwill mission only.” 

To assure Dr. Hromadka’s protection, police smuggled 
him away after the rally. 

Previously, a similar anti-communist demonstration 
took place in Sydney where Dr. Hromadka addressed 
a peace meeting at Sydney University. 


Bishop Peter Hits 
‘Crude Machinations’ of U. S. Officials 


Vienna (RNS)—Bishop Janos Peter of the Hun- 
garian Reformed Church charged in a speech to the 
Hungarian Parliament at Budapest that “certain Amer- 
ican political figures and official organs’ employed 
“crude machinations to confuse us” at the recent World 
Council of Churches Assembly at Evanston, III. 

“It is an open secret that the American secret police 
watched my every step,” he said. “Certain U. S. offi- 
cials spread lies about the Hungarian delegation and 
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then, when the press wanted to hear our side, the same 
officials forbade us to hold a press conference.” 

Bishop Peter was one of five Hungarian Protestant 
leaders who attended the Evanston meeting in August. 
While in the U. S. his movements were restricted, un- 
der security regulations, to the Evanston area. 

During his stay in the U. S. witnesses at a hearing 
of a House Subcommittee on Communist Aggression 
charged him with being “a communist spy.” Rep. Al- 
vin M. Bentley (R-Mich.), chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, invited Bishop Peter to appear before the group 
and answer to the charges. The Hungarian bishop 
declined the invitation but denied the charges in written 
replies to questions submitted to him by newsmen 
through the World Council’s press department at 
Evanston. 


Protestant Leader Greets 
Catholic Day Rally 


Fulda, Germany—Officials of the 76th German Catho- 
lic Day rally received a message of greeting from the 
country’s top Protestant lay leader who urged that 
Christians work together “as messengers of peace.” 
The Catholic observance was held here, Aug. 31-Sept. 4. 

Dr. Reinold von Thadden-Trieglaff, president of the 
German Evangelical Church Day (DEKT) movement, 
sent the greeting. DEKT’s 1954 rally was held at 
Leipzig, in the Soviet Zone, July 7-11. 

“Let us foster the fraternal spirit in our midsts,” the 
Protestant leader said, “and do good wherever we see 
distress, doing so without asking questions about the 
specific creed of those who need our help. 

“There are plenty of opportunities in our day to 
practice the Christian spirit within and among the 
confessions.” 


Advanced Studies Program Board Chosen 


Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft and Dr. Nathan Pusey 
were among those appointed recently to the board of 
advisors of a new program for advanced religious 
studies which will be inaugurated next year by Union 
Theological Seminary. 

Mr. Benjamin Strong, chairman of the Seminary’s 
board of directors, announced appointment of the 14- 
man advisory board following an executive meeting. 
The list includes outstanding laymen and authorities 
on international affairs as well as leaders of world 
Christian organizations. 

The newly-appointed board will assist Seminary 
facutly members in the supervision of the five-year pro- 
gram, made possible by a $525,000 grant last April 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. Beginning with the 
term 1955-56, about twenty-five young religious leaders 
from Christian churches throughout the world will be 
brought to the non-denominational Seminary each year 
under a system of “ecumenical fellowships.” 

The Fellows, to be chosen on the basis of nominations 
by officers of church bodies and Christian organizations, 
will be drawn chiefly from major Protestant and East- 
ern Orthodox communions, although members of the 
Roman Catholic Church and adherents of non-Christian 
religions are also eligible. All will reside at the Semi- 
nary. 

Directing the program will be the Rev. Dr. M. Searle 
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Bates, professor of missions at Union Theological Semi- 
Nary, in association with the Rev. Dr. Kenneth S. 
Latourette, Sterling Professor-Emeritus of Missions 
and Oriental History at Yale University, and Dr. 
Hendrick Kraemer, formerly professor of the History 
of Religion, University of Leyden, and director of the 
Ecumenical Institute, Bossey, Switzerland. Dr. Kraemer 
will be the 1955-56 Harry Emerson Fosdick visiting 
professor at the Seminary. 


Harvard Divinity School Convocation 


President Nathan M. Pusey welcomed five distin- 
guished theologians to the Harvard faculty with the 
prediction that “a further new and inspiring chapter 
in the history of the Harvard Divinity School is now 
to be written.” 

Speaking to ministerial students and teachers at the 
opening convocation of the Divinity School, he re- 
ferred to plans for building a center of religious learn- 
ing at Harvard on the base of the School’s 145-year 
history. 

He spoke of achievements of distinguished scholars 
there in the past, told in a history of the School just 
published, and said: 

“There is a feeling of great expectancy on the part 
of many as a new year and a new period in the history 
of the School begins here today.” 

“We are in a sense starting over. This is not sur- 
prising since the task of building the kingdom is never 
done, and the work needs always to be begun afresh.” 

The search for new religious approaches was under- 
scored in the address of the Rev. Dr. Amos N. Wilder, 
poet, critic and New Testament authority, represent- 
ing the new faculty members. 

Surveying theological education abroad, he reported 
“concern with the hiatus between theology and the 
modern world,” and realization of a need to balance 
theological scholarship with “the equipping of the 
minister with a dynamic message.” 

“A constructive solution of this particular issue is 
the greatest task of the university divinity school,” he 
said. 

“It will require on the one hand a re-thinking of 
the assumptions that lie behind scientific and historical 
studies generally and a more adequate conversation be- 
tween the different departments of the university and 
theological teaching. And on the other hand, it will 
require that those concerned with the evangelical and 
practical tasks of the church refuse all short-cuts and 
submit their functions whether homiletical or practical 
to rigorous tests of integrity and genuine relevance.” 

The Rev. Dr. Wilder comes to Harvard from the 
New Testament chair at the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary and the University of Chicago. A Congregation- 
alist, he is noted especially for “Eschatology and Ethics 
in the Teaching of Jesus” and “Liberal Learning and 
Religion.” 

Also teaching New Testament studies on the new 
faculty is the Rev. Dr. Krister, Stendahl, a brilliant 
young Swedish theologian who has been active in the 
church youth movement in Europe. 

Paul Tillich, a leading Protestant theologian who 
became University Professor at Harvard last summer, 
is on leave this year to fill teaching and lecture com- 
mitments in Scotland and in this country. German- 
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born, the Rev. Dr. Tillich is a member of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church in this country. 

Another newcomer, who shares Tillich’s interest in 
the relation of theology to philosophy, history and 
psychology, is the Rev. Dr. John Dillenberger, who is 
now Associate Professor of Theology at Harvard. He 
is ordained in the Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
and taught previously at Columbia University. His 
works include “God Hidden and Revealed” and “Prot- 
estant Christianity,” just published. 

Prof. John D. Wild of the Harvard Philosophy De- 
partment also will teach the interaction of philosophy 
and theology in the Divinity School. 

In addition, the new Chairman of the Board of 
Preachers of Harvard University, the Rev. Dr. George 
A. Buttrick, now Pastor of the Madison Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church in New York, will teach homiletics 
and pastoral care in the Divinity School as well as a 
New Testament course in Harvard College. He will 
take up his Harvard duties in November. 


Church Council Sets Social Code 


(The Religious Newsweekly )—The National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A.the nation’s 
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largest religious organization—is today on record for 
the first time with a declaration of Christian. principles 
for economic life. Through action by its policy-making 
General Board, the Council declared that fromi--the 
Christian standpoint “free democratic institutions are 
clearly superior to any form of totalitarianism.” It 
branded as a “misconception” the idea that socialization 
is an easy road to economic justice. It warned against 
collectivism and asserted that “uncritical recourse to 
the state to remedy every evil creates its own evils.” 
But it also condemned as false the idea that “a maximum 
of individual economic freedom” will by itself create 
a good society. 


Given overwhelming approval by a vote of 77 to 4, 
the 4,000-word pronouncement was two years in prepara- 
tion. Applying Christian ethical beliefs to the harsh 
realities of the workaday world, it listed 13 “norms” 
to guide Christians in their daily life. Among them 
were these: “Christians should work for a situation 
wherein all have access at least to a minimum standard 
of living.” ... “It is a clear Christian responsibility 
to work against those special forms of economic in- 
justice that are expressed through racial and other 
group discrimination.” “Large-scale unemploy- 
ment for any considerable number of persons able and 
willing to work is intolerable.” . .. “Such motives as 
the desire for economic security (for self and family), 
the desire for wider scope for one’s capacities, the 
desire for social approval, (should) under Christian 
influence be kept in harmony with concern for the wel- 
fare of the community.” 


Rejecting the path of socialism, the declaration said 
that “in some situations Christians have had the mis- 
conception that the one sure road to economic justice 
is the socialization of all major means of production.” 
This was understandable especially “during periods of 
exploitation of large classes of the population, and also 
in times of depression and unemployment.” But today 
we know enough about “thorough-going collectivism to 
realize that uncritical recourse to the state to remedy 
every evil creates its own evils. ... The union of poli- 
tical and economic power is a dangerous road,” it 
warned. On the other hand, it said, a completely 
‘hands-off’ approach to economic problems was equally 
false. “The weight of evidence shows that some use 
of government in relation to economic activities is es- 
sential,” it said. 


Four Million in Germany 
See Martin Luther Film 


Hanover, Germany (RNS)—More than four million 
moviegoers in West Germany have seen the American 
movie Martin Luther which was given its European 
premiere here early in March. 


The film has been shown in 500 cinemas throughout 
the country and another 500 have made firm bookings. 

The movie was produced by Lutheran Church Pro- 
ductions, Inc., a non-profit corporation formed in 1951 
by six Lutheran bodies in the U. S.—National Lutheran 
Council, American Lutheran Church, Augustana Luth- 
eran Church, Evangelical Lutheran Church, Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod, and United Lutheran Church 
in America. 
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